CLEANTH BROOKS 


T. S. Eliot and the American South 


L. THE YEARS BEFORE ELIOT took out British citizenship, his 
friend Sir Herbert Read was aware, he tells us, of “‘the struggle going 
on in Eliot’s mind” between the claims of England and his native 
America. In the essay which Read contributed to T. S. Eliot: the Man 
and His Work, he does not state what he believes was the decisive factor 
in Eliot’s ulimate decision; instead, he simply prints the following ex- 
cerpt from a letter that Eliot wrote to him on 23 April 1928. 


Some day [Eliot wrote] I want to write an essay about the point of 
view of an American who wasn’t an American, because he was 
born in the South and went to school in New England as a small 
boy with a nigger drawl, but wasn’t a southerner in the South be- 
cause his people were northerners in a border state and looked 
down on all southerners and Virginians, and who so was never 
anything anywhere and who therefore felt himself to be more a 
Frenchman than an American and more an Englishman than a 
Frenchman and yet felt that the U.S.A. up to a hundred years ago 
was a family extension. 


Just how seriously are we to take all this? Is Eliot simply being 
playful with his friend? Even if the account contains its grain of truth— 
and I believe it does—it also clearly contains a good measure of exag- 
geration. Nevertheless, it is Eliot’s first and indeed, so far as I know, 
his only reference to his having a southern connection. I think it very 
likely that the boys at the Milton Academy in New England did tease 
the new boy from St. Louis about his southern drawl. That statement 
has the ring of truth, for in the 1890s St. Louis may well have been a good 
deal more southern in accent than I judge it to be today. 

Read also writes that ‘on one or two later occasions in a mood of 
solemn gaiety [Eliot] would sing a ballad like ‘The Reconstructed 
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Rebel... .’”” Unless I am mistaken, this is a song of defiance from the 
lips of a thoroughly unreconstructed southerner. It begins: 


O, I’m a good old rebel 

Now that’s just what I am; 
For the ‘‘fair land of freedom” 
I do not care a damn... 


and it states that “Three hundred thousand Yankees /Is stiff in Southern 
dust,” and follows with such bloodthirsty sentiments as 


‘They died of Southern fever, 
Of Southern steel and shot, 

I wish it was three million 
Instead of what we got. 


If Eliot in his mood of solemn gaiety was trying to adopt the most 
extreme Caricature of the hard-bitten, never-say-die southerner, he 
couldn’t have chosen better. Auden, too, was drawn to the ballad, ap- 
parently for similar reasons. I remember that he used to lick his chops 
over it. 

Eliot’s singing this song does not, of course, prove very much of 
anything about his relation to the American South. But the Page- 
Barbour Lectures, which he gave in 1933 at the University of Virginia, 
can tell us a great deal about what he thought of the South. The lec- 
tures were published in 1934 under the title Afier Strange Gods. The 
first lecture, addressed specifically to the Virginians, is a carefully con- 
sidered statement of ideas and principles that are integral to Eliot’s 
later work and thought. 

In this first lecture, he says that he had never visited the South 
until he crossed the Potomac in 1933 on his journey to Charlottesville. 
Though in his 1928 letter to Read he does claim to have been born in 
the South, we remember that he immediately goes on to qualify this 
statement by telling Read that his parents were northerners living in 
a border state; for Missouri, though it can claim one of the stars in the 
Confederate Stars and Bars, is in fact more accurately described as a 
border state in which the Union sympathizers were very numerous and 
soon gained control. 

At any rate, Eliot makes it quite clear that he regarded this visit 
to Virginia as his first to the South whose tradition he meant to dis- 
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cuss as having proved special and important on the North American 
continent. 

The close relation of these Page-Barbour lectures to Eliot’s de- 
veloping ideas is confirmed by his statement that he was taking this 
first visit to the Old South as an apt occasion for a reformulation of 
his early essay, “Tradition and the Individual Talent.” In that essay 
he had been concerned primarily with the individual writer. Obviously 
he meant now to discuss tradition in its larger terms as affecting a whole 
society. Because Eliot saw in the American South an example of what 
he meant by a tradition still alive and relatively coherent, his lectures 
in Virginia would offer a proper occasion for such a reformulation and 
for an extension of such an examination. True, Eliot avoided mere 
flattery. He described in more guarded terms the cultural situation as 
it now existed: he told his audience that he expected to find in Vir- 
ginia ‘at least some recollection of a ‘tradition’ such as the influx of 
foreign populations has almost effaced in some parts of the North, and 
such as never established itself in the West,” though he immediately 
added that “it is hardly to be expected that a tradition here, any more 
than anywhere else, should be found in health and flourishing growth.” 

So much for the opening paragraphs of Eliot’s first Page-Barbour 
lecture. But before I go on to cite and quote from some of the other 
things he had to say about Virginia and the South, it may be wise for 
me to answer a question that may already have arisen in your minds. 

Just how seriously can we take the compliments that Eliot ad- 
dressed to his southern hosts? Eliot is known for his civility and his 
courtesy. Besides, a lecturer is not only tempted but licensed to give a 
certain amount of praise to his auditors, especially if they comprise 
people of another nationality or even of another pronounced regional 
difference. An American addressing a British audience or a Japanese 
audience is aware of this, and will usually take some pains to appeal to 
traits that he and his audience share. Eliot does show his acute aware- 
ness of his cultural difference from his hosts. Thus, at one point he 
tells his Virginia audience that a complimentary remark that he had just 
made “‘should carry more weight for being spoken by a Yankee.” 

Nevertheless, I believe that what Eliot says in After Strange Gods 
on the subject of southern culture he did mean very seriously; and 
especially what he had to say about tradition, about the relation of the 
region to the nation, and about the nature of culture and the character 
of the good life. But he speaks as a realist. In fact, in his first lecture he 
fully recognizes the intense pressure on the South to change its ways 
and the difficulties that it would find in preserving its own identity. It 
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is not too much to say that After Strange Gods amounts to a grim warn- 
ing rather than an invitation to self-congratulation. 

How can I be so confident of this estimate? Because of two con- 
siderations. The first is that Eliot had evidently read with deep in- 
terest and sympathy J’ll Take My Stand, which had been published 
three years earlier. So he was well aware of the analysis that a group of 
southerners had recently made of the present plight of, and future 
prospects for, the region. 

In short, the Yankee visitor, now a British subject, had not simply 
succumbed to the charm of Charlottesville and Mr. Jefferson’s Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Very early in his first lecture he refers to I’ll Take 
My Stand by name, and throughout the course of that first lecture he 
refers to Agrarianism and to what he chose to call the neo-Agrarians. 

Yet he could not have been unaware of the fact that many south- 
erners thoroughly disagreed with the Agrarians and that the Univer- 
sity of Virginia itself could hardly be considered to be a stronghold of 
the Agrarian movement. For instance, Stringfellow Barr, a historian at 
Virginia and a close friend and associate of Eliot’s host at Charlottes- 
ville, Scott Buchanan, had in 1930 debated John Crowe Ransom as 
the spokesman for the twelve contributors to [’ll Take My Stand on 
the merits of the Agrarian position. The debate, by the way, had been 
held in Richmond, and had attracted many literary people and public 
figures from Virginia and elsewhere. This circumstance does not, of 
course, impugn in any way the sincerity of Eliot’s tribute to Scott Bu- 
chanan in the Preface to After Strange Gods. Eliot there thanks Bu- 
chanan ‘‘for conversation and suggestions’’ out of which, he tells us, his 
Page-Barbour lectures grew. But it should make plain that in his first 
lecture, Eliot knew that he could not take for granted that he was 
preaching to the converted and had no reason to assume agreement 
from his listeners when he praised the virtues of the older southern 
culture. 

‘There is a second and far more cogent reason for taking seriously 
Eliot’s praise of the South’s regional culture. Fifteen years later he 
would publish his Notes Toward a Definition of Culture, a much more 
elaborate formulation and development of the position he sketches in 
the first of his Page-Barbour lectures. In spite of the modesty of its title, 
the Notes constitutes a detailed elaboration of Eliot’s ideas on the na- 
ture of a culture and the mode of its transmission from one generation 
to another. Its third chapter, entitled “Unity and Diversity: The Re- 
gion,’ has a particular relation to what Eliot told his Virginia audience 
about the relation of southern culture to American culture generally 
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considered. Naturally, in the Notes, a book that was calculated to the 
longitude of Great Britain, the regions with which Eliot is principally 
concerned are Ireland, Wales and Scotland. But the principles in- 
volved apply fully to the relation of America’s most self-conscious re- 
gion, the South, to the United States as a totality. 

So it was not the tradition-laden atmosphere of the Old Campus 
at Charlottesville, Jefferson’s beautifully planned arrangement of build- 
ings and grounds, that drew from Eliot as visitor indulgent comments 
on regionalism and culture of the South’s older day. On the contrary, 
Eliot obviously did see in the American South at least some residue of 
habits of mind and of a traditional way of life which he regarded as 
having universal value. 

To take a particular instance of links between what Eliot said in 
the Page-Barbour lectures and what, years later, he included in his 
Notes on culture, consider these two passages. 

He told his Virginia audience in 1933: 


The Civil War was certainly a disaster . . . from which the coun- 
try [and here he means the whole of the United States] has never 
recovered, and perhaps never will: we are always ready to assume 
that the good effects of war, if any, abide permanently while the ill 
effects are obliterated by time. 


In the later book (1948) he writes: 


The real revolution {in the United States] was not what 1s 
called the Revolution in the history books, but is a consequence 
of the Civil War; after which arose a plutocratic élite; after 
which the expansion and material development of the country 
was accelerated. ... 


Eliot then proceeds to mention other consequences of what he regards 
as the “real revolution,’ consequences that he regards as deleterious 
to the development of a flourishing culture. Thus, in the Notes he not 
only confirms his earlier statement but indicates what he had meant in 
saying that the American Civil War was a disaster, not merely to the 
South, but to the whole of the United States. 

‘That Eliot regarded as fully relevant to the American South his 
discussion of the relation of the cultures of Ireland, Wales and Scot- 
land to the dominant culture of England becomes fully clear in the 
following passage from his first Page-Barbour Lecture: 
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No one, surely, can cross the Potomac for the first time with- 
out being struck by differences so great that their extinction could 
only mean the death of both cultures. .. . to come into Virginia is 
as definite an experience as-to cross from England to Wales. ... 


Eliot argues that a national culture would be poorer if it were strictly 
unifo6rm in its makeup. Variety among its various parts constitutes a 
stimulating force. A strict uniformity lacks the richness and depth that 
come from a measure of diversity. Thus, in obeying the natural in- 
stinct of human beings to realize themselves, the people of a region are 
actually nourishing the national culture. If a regional culture is sup- 
pressed or obliterated through some facile notion of cultural uniform- 
ity, everyone loses. 

Eliot provides a concrete illustration by pointing out the ways in 
which the poets and fiction writers of Scotland, Wales and Ireland have 
enriched the literature written in the English language. It would be 
easy to make the same case for our southern writers. Imagine the im- 
poverishment that American literature would suffer if one subtracted 
from it Katherine Anne Porter, Eudora Welty, William Faulkner and 
R. P. Warren. If these writers had kept silent or, almost as damaging, 
if they had ignored their southern cultural material and tried to imitate 
scrupulously Washington Irving, Henry James or Sinclair Lewis, Ameri- 
can literature would not be what it now 1s. 

Eliot’s Notes Toward a Definition of Culture is a closely argued 
book. I shall make no attempt at a full examination of it here. It will 
serve My present purpose well enough simply to call attention to some 
of the issues in which it closely resembles the Agrarians’ I’ll Take 
My Stand. 

First, both books call for resistance against economic determinism. 
Our reasonable goals and ends ought to determine our means, rather 
than the most efficient means forcing upon us the ends we are to pursue. 

Second, both see a very close relation between a people's religion 
and its culture. Indeed, in a very meaningful sense the culture is an 
extension and expression of a people’s ultimate values—something that 
neither Eliot nor the Agrarians hesitate to call by its true name: 
religion. 

Third, both emphasize an actual community in being. No amount 
of planning or social engineering can create a community. The com- 
munity is the reality with which one must deal. It cannot be ignored, 
and if it is destroyed the possibility of developing a genuine culture 
may well be destroyed with it. 
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Fourth, the transmission of cultural values is best done through the 
family, and the family must be preserved. 

In the interests of economy I have stated these matters in my own 
terms, but I believe that I have not too much simplified what is said in 
the “Introduction: a Statement of Principles,” of I’ll Take My Stand, 
and in the essays by Allen Tate and Lyle Lanier. I am equally confi- 
dent that I have not distorted Eliot’s views as expressed in his Notes, 
though I have obviously left out much that is in that rightly freighted 
book. 

I must now turn back to After Strange Gods. One large question 
about that book still remains to be answered: Why did Eliot never 
allow it to be reprinted? It is, I believe, the only one of his books that 
has never been reissued. I think that I know the answer, and if I am 
correct, his decision not to reprint it had nothing to do with his ap- 
proval of regional cultures and regionalism, but with what he had to 
say in the second and third Page-Barbour lectures. 

In writing a book entitled After Strange Gods, with its provocative 
subtitle, A Primer of Modern Heresy, Eliot was risking trouble and 
almost certainly inviting misunderstanding. The phrase After Strange 
Gods is itself provocative. It has a definitely biblical ring, though I 
have not been able to find this exact phrasing in either the Old Testa- 
ment or the New. The phrase would seem to be an amalgam of a num- 
ber of texts found in the Scriptures, texts which reproach various per- 
sons or peoples for going “a whoring after’’ gods other than the true 
God, and of several other texts which carry a similar reproach for 
seeking after “strange gods.’ I expect that the phrasings “after other 
gods” and seeking “‘strange gods” simply fused in Eliot’s memory. 
The amalgamation probably sounded so right that he didn’t take the 
trouble to look it up. I, for example, was so certain that “after strange 
gods’ was an exact quotation that I was shocked when I couldn’t find 
it listed in Cruden’s Concordance. 

Yet the title would probably not have aroused so much hostility 
had Eliot not added his subtitle. By declaring his book to be A Primer 
of Modern Heresy, Eliot was here surely trailing his coat as if inviting 
a fight. Our age in particular is sensitive to anything that smacks of 
heresy-hunting. We associate it with intolerance, some priestly group 
turning over a victim to the secular arm for dire punishment. In a 
permissive age, the person who even appears to be himself intolerant 
can expect to be treated with intolerance. 

Worst of all, in his second and third lectures, Eliot illustrated his 
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statements about the heresies of the age with examples from the works 
of living (or only recently deceased) writers, writers such as Katherine 
Mansfield, D. H. Lawrence and Thomas Hardy. With these illustra- 
tions the fat was indeed in the fire. 

It did not avail that Eliot pointed out that he was not in this in- 
Stance judging their literary art—which he conceded to be great—but 
was writing as a moralist, concerned with the moral disorder of our 
world as reflected in their art. Nor did the fact that Eliot made it plain 
that he regarded Lawrence and Hardy, for example, as distinguished 
literary artists, even though their fiction revealed the disorder and 
growing cruelty of the world in which they and he lived. Nor did it 
apparently help very much that he made a related judgment of the 
mind and sensibility of his old mentor at Harvard, Irving Babbitt, and 
of Ezra Pound, his warm friend, whom he tells us in his second lecture 
is “probably the most important living poet in our language.” 

Eliot had actually given rather precise notice of what he was plan- 
ning to do in this book by quoting as a long epigraph a passage from 
Theodore Hacker’s “Was ist der Mensch.’’ Here Hacker writes of the 
chaos revealed in present-day literature, though he attributes it to ten- 
dencies in our age and not to evil in our writers. He cites them because 
their art furnishes a faithful mirror for what is going on in the culture. 

Surely this is also the use to which Eliot puts the works of the 
contemporary writers whom he invokes. Perhaps he believed he made 
his purpose plain when he wrote in his second lecture that he was not 
concerned here “with the author’s beliefs, but with orthodoxy of sensi- 
bility and with the sense of tradition. .. .’”” He also mentioned in this 
second lecture the “alarming cruelty in some modern literature,” but 
the general context indicates that he meant the alarming cruelty of our 
world as reflected in modern literature. If so, this is very close to Yeats’s 
remark on the “growing murderousness of the world’”’—certainly not an 
unwarranted observation. 

Most damaging of all, Eliot made a remark in his first lecture that 
seemed distinctly anti-Jewish: unity of religion, he wrote, made “any 
large number of free-thinking Jews undesirable.” As far as his argu- 
ment is concerned, free-thinking is the key phrase. ‘Thus, even the ultra- 
conservative Old South got along with its God-fearing Jews very well. 
There was perhaps less anti-Jewish feeling in the Old South than any- 
where else in the United States. ‘“Free-thinkers’’—whatever the final 
merits of Eliot’s argument—would have been the accurate term. And 
if free-thinking was the issue, whether the ancestors of the free-thinkers 
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were of the Jewish, Catholic or Protestant faiths would not matter. Yet 
Eliot, in the light of his later statements, must have bitterly regretted 
what he had earlier set down. 

As a matter of fact, the anti-Jewish passage aside, the argument ad- 
vanced in the last two lectures could not be expected to thrive in the 
intellectual climate of the 1930s or, for that matter, in that of the 1980s. 
In any case, whatever has merit in Eliot’s position is better stated in 
the Notes, with the appropriate reservations and qualifications to be 
found there. Clearly Eliot later on preferred to write Notes Toward a 
Definition of Culture than to reissue After Strange Gods. 

There is an additional epigraph on the title page of After Strange 
Gods which so far seems to have attracted no notice at all. As we know, 
Eliot liked to employ epigraphs. He frequently uses them to preface 
individual poems, including even some of his short lyrics. ‘The epi- 
graph I am concerned with here amounts to two and a half lines of 
verse from Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. As usual, Eliot prefers to quote 
the Greek original, but I shall set down here Bernard Knox’s trans- 
lation. My own Greek is too rusty these days to provide a translation 
entirely accurate, much less elegant. The Greek seer Tiresias speaks as 
follows: “Go think this out. And if you find that I am wrong, then say 
that I have no skill in prophecy.” 

We have encountered Tiresias before in Eliot’s poetry. In The 
Waste Land ‘Tiresias is made to witness the love-making that is not lov- 
ing or fulfilling or life-giving, but sterile and meaningless. 


(And I Tiresias have foresuffered all 
Enacted on this same divan or bed; 

I who have sat by ‘Thebes below the wall 
And walked among the lowest of the dead.) 


In the notes to The Waste Land Eliot tells the reader: ““What Tiresias 
sees ...1s the substance of the poem.” I propose here that what Mr. Eliot 
sees in the modern world is indeed the substance of what he has to say 
about it, not only in After Strange Gods, but also in his Notes Toward 
a Definition of Culture. 

Are we to conclude then that in After Strange Gods Eliot means 
to assume the mantle of the prophet Tiresias? Well, at least Eliot seems 
to see a parallel between Tiresias and himself. Both are conscious that 
their predictions are almost certain to be disregarded. The ears on 
which the words of each will fall are deaf indeed. If none are so blind 
as those who will not see, none are so deaf as those who will not hear. 
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Yet I mustn’t make Eliot seem too serious here. He had an ex- 
cellent sense of humor with which he is not often credited. His refer- 
ence to Tiresias is so well hidden as to seem sly: only for the observant 
eye is the admission apparent. ‘Though aware that what he is going to 
say will not be understood, he will make his statement anyway. In that 
matter at least Eliot has proved to be a true prophet: he has been regu- 
larly mfsunderstood. 

Yet now in the 1980s the content of the prophecy is worth reex- 
amining. Modern Western man, and especially his American version, 
is predisposed to hubris: an overweaning pride in his own powers and 
achievements. Now he may be threatened by the very success of some 
of his most brilliant achievements. Eliot was probably aware that even 
his choice audience of traditional Virginians were also Americans and 
might stand in need of such a warning. To have solved, as Oedipus did, 
the riddle of the Sphinx does not mean that one knows the whole na- 
ture of man or that he can accurately read his own future. 

It would be foolish to claim too much. Eliot was never the unre- 
generate southern rebel, and long, long ago he had put away his south- 
ern drawl in favor of an impeccable British accent spoken after the 
manner of Oxenford. His visit to Virginia in 1933 was apparently his 
last—not only to Virginia but to any other state of the old Confederacy 
(with the exception of a brief visit to the University of ‘Texas in 1958). 
Nevertheless, his concern for the older southern culture was considered 
and genuine, and he established a lasting friendship with one of the 
most thoughtful of the southern Agrarians, Allen Tate. When Eliot's 
letters are finally published and the remainder of ‘Tate's, that corre- 
spondence, though probably not extensive, may tell us a great deal 
about a warm and enduring relationship and one founded on common 
sympathies and understandings of our twentieth-century world. 
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